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BUSINESS ON BALANCE 





The current moved less swiftly in the stream 
of New England economic activity during the 
second quarter of 1952. The water mark receded 
as manufacturers received fewer civilian orders 
and manufacturing employment slackened. But 
an increased flow of defense contracts and con- 
struction awards helped to sustain the volume of 
activity. In May and June consumer activity at 
department stores increased. 

Reduced inventories at the wholesale and re- 
tail level resulted in a pick-up in orders to manu- 
facturers as the quarter ended. Defense-related 
loans to manufacturers of metal products bol- 
stered business lending and held commercial loan 
activity at a high level. 











NONFARM PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT in New Eng- 
land continued to balance out at high levels during the 
second quarter but only by virtue of rapid seasonal 
gains in the nonmanufacturing occupations. In mid-May 
nonfarm employment stood at 3.4 million, a fractional 
gain from April but a drop of 1.3 per cent from May 
1951. Insured unemployment eased upward during 
the quarter with a few communities accounting for most 
of the increase. 

The pressure of inventory liquidation and slowed 
ordering for soft goods and consumer durables forced 
New England manufacturers to cut back their working 
forces during the quarter. Manufacturing employment 
in mid-May stood at 1.5 million, down 11,000 from 
the April level and 3.5 per cent below May of last year. 
During late June signs of renewed vigor appeared as the 
textile industry received orders for the fall marketing 
season and the shoe industry expanded its work force in 
response to increased orders. A rapid seasonal rise in 
construction activity in April and May absorbed some 
of the workers freed by manufacturing declines. In mid- 
May total nonmanufacturing employment stood at 
1.9 million, about 17,000 above the April level and 
0.5 per cent above May 1951. 
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An expansion in the rate of defense contracting pro- 
vided some needed lift for New England manufacturers 
during the spring months. Nonsecret contracts re- 
ported by state of supplier in the 13 weeks ending July 
2 totaled $351 million, the highest quarterly volume 
since September 1951, but still much less than half the 
volume reported in the second quarter of 1951. Ord- 
nance contracts made up nearly a quarter of the 13-week 
volume, with Connecticut manufacturers being the 
largest recipients. 

Consumer buying picked up momentum in May and 
June. Dollar sales in New England department stores 
in the first four months were three per cent lower in 1952 
than in 1951. But sales in May went ahead of those in 
May last year by three per cent and in June scored a 
year-to-year gain of 0.3 per cent. Sales at southern New 
England stores exceeded those in 1951 by six per cent 
in the week ending July 5 and three per cent in the week 
of July 12, but hot weather then took its toll. 

Both durable and nondurable consumer goods moved 
more rapidly from retail inventories. Department and 
apparel stores reported increased sales of women’s 
ready-to-wear apparel, and household appliance sales 
picked up rapidly in comparison with sales in the May- 
through-July period last year. Monthly sales of new 
cars in Massachusetts, though still behind their levels 
in 1951, narrowed their differences to a minus 9 per cent 
in May and a minus 12 per cent in June. Promotional 
activity, price decreases, a greater freedom of individuals 
from instalment debt acquired in 1950 and early 1951, 
and the suspension of Regulation W seem to have had a 
more stimulating effect on sales of household appliances 
and television sets than on sales of automobiles. Con- 
sumers were still price conscious, but reacted favorably 
to improved values at the retail level. A reduction in 
retail and wholesale inventories set the stage for an 
increase in orders, particularly in the depressed New 
England textile industry. 

A business survey by the New England Purchasing 
Agents Association reflected a brighter outlook at the 
end of the quarter. Twenty-two per cent of the respond- 
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ing firms expanded their output in June, compared with 
15 per cent in May. In a complementary development 
raw-material inventories apparently declined, while 
work-in-process inventories expanded. Firms reporting 
an upward trend in new orders jumped to 32_ per cent 
in June from 17 per cent in the previous month. A sim- 
ilar business survey in Rhode Island also indicated an 
upturn in production and new orders. 

Urban consumer prices advanced steadily during the 
quarter, reaching an all-time high in June, according to 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. In June the retail 
price index for large Massachusetts cities stood ten per 
cent above its immediate pre-Korea level, 2.4 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

Wholesale prices declined month by month during the 
second quarter, continuing a trend which commenced in 
the autumn of 1951. The sensitive daily index of spot 
market prices interrupted its downward trend in May, 
but started to decline once more in June. During the 
second quarter burlap, lead, rubber, shellac, and zinc 
experienced substantial price declines while the prices 
of hogs, tallow, and wool tops increased sharply. 

New England's construction program shifted into high 
gear during the second quarter. A rapid rise beginning in 
April brought the value of all construction contracts 
awarded during the first half of 1952 to a level three per 
cent higher than the like period of 1951. In the 37 eastern 
states the value of all construction awards was 12 per 
cent lower than in the first half of 1951, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

During the second quarter the valuation of awards 
for public works construction was 64 per cent above the 
second quarter total of last year. Residential awards 
were 38 per cent higher as public housing and apartment 
house awards surged upward. Nonresidentials dropped 
24 per centin the New England region, but the valua- 
tion of awards for new utilities, public and private, was 
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12 per cent above that of the second quarter of 1951. 

The certificate of necessity program to induce expan- 
sion by rapid amortization privileges is now in process 
of curtailment. As of March 15, 1952, New England 
firms had received only 2.5 per cent of the total amount 
certified as eligible for rapid amortization, excluding 
the proposed but unmaterialized steel mill. In the 
twelve weeks ending June New England’s share 
of the national total rose to 4.2 per cent, but this 


achievement reflected expansion of electric power 
capacity rather than finished-goods capacity. Approxi- 


mately 52 per cent of the New England certificate value 
in that twelve-week period was for expansion of electric 
energy production. 

Business lending at New England member banks con- 
tinued on a high level during the second quarter. An 
increase in loans at banks outside Boston about offset 
declines in the city. Total business loans of district 
banks held close to the $1.2 billion level reached six 
months ago. 

Increased borrowings by manufacturers of metals and 
metal products, public utilities, sales finance organi- 
zations, and the construction industry nearly equaled 
net repayments made by other industrial groups. A 
large proportion of new loans made during the last 
three months has gone to defense and defense-support- 
ing activities as has been true since the fall of 1950. The 
abandonment of the Voluntary Credit Restraint pro- 
gram in early May has had no noticeable effect on loans 
to nondefense activities. Relaxation of Regulation X 
and companion regulations concerning real estate credit 
in early June has had no apparent influence thus far 
in stimulating the construction industry which con- 
tinues to operate at a high level. 


Diurable-Goods Indu 


Expansion during the quarter in the transportation 
equipment and lumber industries failed to offset con- 
tinued slow employment declines in the machinery and 
fabricated-metals industries. Mid-May employment in 
durable-goods manufacturing was 15,000 below the 
February peak but still 15,000 higher than May 1951. 

Producers of nonelectrical machinery slowed their 
pace during the second quarter in 1952. Some cutbacks 
in investment plans by machinery and other metal- 
working firms were promptly translated into lowered 
orders for machinery. In contrast to the rapid growth 
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between Korea and early 1951, a February-to-May em- 
ployment drop of 2.4 per cent left the industry only one 
per cent above its employment level in May 1951. The 
machine tool industry is the only division of the ma- 
chinery group where demand for pig iron to make 
castings has held up, and this industry is still having 
manpower trouble, many plants having been unable to 
fill second and third shifts. At the same time, machine 
tool order cancellations have been running at a high 
level. The industry’s order backlog dropped to 15 
months’ production in April in contrast with a level of 
23.5 months last September. 

Textile machinery manufacturers experienced a 
slow second quarter in 1952 as textile mills marked time 
in their equipment-replacement programs. Expansion 
plans also received a pigeon-hole treatment because of 
depressed conditions in markets for textile products. 
Some firms strove to bridge the gap with defense pro- 
duction, but in most cases the volume of business was 
not sufficient to maintain full production schedules. 

Balancing adjustments in the electrical machinery 
industry kept it whirling along at a high level of activity 
during the second quarter. Plants working on govern- 
ment orders reported increases in employment which 
offset declines by plants working on civilian business. 
Slow sales caused producers of electrical appliances 
to cut back production and announce price reductions 
during the quarter. Improved sales in May and June 
have helped to reduce inventories and set. the stage for 
resumed production. 

Month-by-month gains in employment at ordnance 
plants were slight during the second quarter 1952, the 
level remaining about 15 per cent above that of a year 
ago. Defense contracts totaling more than $58 million 
were reported for the New England ordnance industry 
during the quarter. This represented a significant gain 
in comparison with the quarterly average of $24 million 
for nonsecret defense contracts during the previous 
seven quarters. 

The transportation equipment industry con- 
tinues its steady expansion in New England. During the 
three months ending May 15, 1952, employment in- 
creased by 4.9 per cent to a level 32 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Shipbuilding staffs in Massachusetts have 
increased markedly since April, automobile assembly 
forces are up slightly, and the production of juvenile 
vehicles has continued to drop. The stretch-out of 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
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aircraft. production has not appreciably affected the 
Connecticut industry's need for additional workers in 
the transportation industry. 

New England’s primary metal industries con- 
tinued to decline in activity during the second quarter 
of 1952. Employment during March, April and May 
averaged nine per cent below that in the corresponding 
three months of 1951. June employment reflected work 
stoppages affecting over 10,000 workers in the New 
England steel and brass industries. 

New England steel mills were operating at 23 per cent 
of capacity during the third week of June, which com- 
pares with 12.5 per cent for the nation. During April 
and May, the New England steel rate averaged 58 per 
cent of capacity as compared with 91 per cent during 
the same months of 1951. 

Foundries, metal stamping plants and other makers 
of fabricated metal products have been showing in- 
dications of a downtrend. Demand for pig iron has 
fallen off sharply and stocks of scrap on hand were 
appreciable in June. 

Fabricated-metal plants tended to ease off employ- 
ment during the quarter, and average employment in 
the three latest months was two per cent below the 
corresponding level a year ago. Shortages of materials 
have become less and less frequent and have made it 
possible for NPA to take significant steps to relax 
direct copper and aluminum allocation controls. 

Business has been neither brisk nor alarmingly quiet 
during the past three months for New England lumber 
manufacturers. Work stoppages reduced shipments from 
the West Coast and imparted strength to softwood lum- 
ber prices as the residential building program held at 
high levels. The better grades of white pine have 
moved readily, but the demand for northeastern hard- 
wood lumber has not been satisfactory to producers who 
have been forced to make price concessions. 

The generally quiet furniture market which pre- 
vailed during the second quarter placed a premium on 
efficient production of well-designed lines. The larger 
furniture manufacturers have enjoyed good business in 
this type of market. By mid-June the dealers who had 
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allowed their inventories to drop were re-entering the 
market actively. The Chicago furniture show was handi- 
capped by excessively hot weather, but sales were 
quite generally satisfactory. 


Vondurable-Goods Industries 


Late June rallies in the textile market brought signs 
of reversal in the downward trend of nondurable-goods 
manufacturing activity. As of mid-May, however, only 
the shoe and leather industry employed more than 
in May 1951. 

Textile manufacturers in all divisions of the in- 
dustry reported an increase in inquiries and improved 
prospects for orders during June. Cotton and rayon 
firms still needed sharp pencils to get business in a com- 
petitive market. Mill inventories were in better balance 
and employment should increase along with an increase 
in orders. Raw wool prices increased and woolen and 
worsted firms announced higher prices for the fall 
season. The woolen firms were quite active, but the 
worsted division eagerly awaited an upturn after more 
than a year of slack civilian activity which had cur- 
tailed employment and reduced hours of work. Mill 
closings in the worsted, rayon weaving, and piece-goods 
finishing divisions of the industry re-emphasized the 
importance of finding solutions for competitive prob- 
lems faced by New England textile firms. 

Competitive conditions in the textile industry were 
the subject of intensive study and action during the 
first half of 1952. At least three special committees con- 
tinued to study the basic issues. Arbitration hearings 
resulted in wage-rate reductions ranging from 7.7 cents 
per hour in selected Maine cotton and rayon mills to 8.5 
cents per hour in the Fall River-New Bedford region. 

New England garment shops are emerging from the 
usual between-season slack period and are optimistic 
about prospects for fall business. Although the level 
of employment in the first half of 1952 was slightly 
below the level of a year ago, good early bookings 
especially in women’s wear lines have resulted in many 
recalls. Loss of sales because of shortages of summer 
merchandise is expected to stimulate buying of men’s 
wear, although ordering was slow at early shows. 

Good response to the early showing of fall and winter 
shoes has caused optimism among New England shoe 
producers. Since February, production in New England 
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has been running ahead of the comparable months of 
1951. In the first five months of 1952, New England out- 
put. accounted for 34.2 per cent of the national total 
compared with 31 per cent a year ago. Seasonal cutbacks 
in production after completion of spring and summer 
runs were not as sharp nor as prolonged as last year, 
and by early June many plants were going full tilt. 
Tanneries have been busy meeting schedules as shoe 
producers pushed for leather deliveries before the 
vacation shutdowns. Prices of some grades of leather 
have tumbled to about half the level of a year ago, 
and leather price controls were recently suspended. 

After one of the poorest spring seasons in several 
years, New England jewelry plants began to expand 
operations in late May and June in anticipation of fall 
business. Retailers and dealers have pretty well reduced 
inventories accumulated in 1951, and early orders 
indicate a normal fall production season. Increased 
copper supplies have been made available to small 
plants but larger firms are still waiting for relief from 
material restrictions. 

Employment in New England rubber products 
plants has been gradually declining since February. 
While some firms have been able to maintain operations 
at a high level, completion of government orders and 
slow demand for civilian items such as tires, footwear, 
and rubber thread have caused others to curtail output. 
Crude rubber prices have declined, and easing in supply 
has resulted in the lifting of most restrictions. 

Seasonal expansion in some segments of the New 
England printing and publishing industry held opera- 
tions at a high level during the quarter, although still 
slightly below the 1951 level. In recent months several 
long-established printing plants closed permanently, 
but experienced workers were quickly absorbed by 
other firms. 

Pulp and paper producers have stepped up their 
efforts to improve selling techniques in a sagging market 
increasingly under buyer control. Greatest market de- 
clines have affected coarse wrapping papers and paper- 
boards. Printing and fine papers have been less affected 
though buyers have become increasingly discriminating 
and order backlogs have shrunk except for a few of the 
top grades. Newsprint has been the least adversely 
affected. Canadian newsprint manufacturers announced 
price increases effective in mid-June. 
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New England Vacation 


Industry Closes Ranks 


New ENGLANDERs are rallying to bolster their multi- 
million dollar vacation industry. Every year vacation 
areas throughout the country and overseas step up their 
efforts to attract larger proportions of the tourist trade. 
To meet this challenge the New England vacation 
industry, composed of thousands of business organiza- 
tions and individual proprietors, is banding together 
in numerous cooperative projects designed to attract 
more visitors to New England resorts. 

The New England Council through its Recreational 
Development Department is sparking the drive for 
greater cooperative effort among the diverse elements 
of the vacation industry. It has enlisted the active 
support of state agencies, trade and regional associ- 
ations, transportation companies, and hundreds of in- 
dividual resort operators throughout the six states in 
programs to promote the vacation attractions of New 
England as a whole. With the theme song ““While you're 
in New England . . . see all New England,” the Council 
is working to build up New England’s over-all vacation 
business through national advertising. The Council is 
also sponsoring “packaged vacation’’ promotions by 
local areas to increase off-season business. 

On the state level, several cooperative projects are 
under way to supplement the recreational work of state 
development commissions. The newest of these is the 
New Hampshire Publicity Bureau, a private organi- 
zation recently formed to raise promotional funds some- 
what on the pattern of the Maine Publicity Bureau. The 
Greater Vermont Association is another recent co- 
operative venture to raise private funds for special 
promotional programs. In Rhode Island, a new State 
Recreation Bureau has undertaken an extensive survey 
of recreational potentialities in that state and is explor- 
ing means of enlisting the cooperation of industry 
members in a program to expand vacation business. 


Vacation Business Off to Good Start 


At the beginning of the summer season the New 
England vacation industry seemed to be holding its own 
with competing areas. Reports to the New England 
Vacation Business Index from proprietors of vacation 
lodging places throughout the six-state area showed a 
marked uptrend in early season business this year. 
Resort operators for the most part reported business in 
May and June well ahead of that recorded in the same 
months last year. 

In May, guest occupancy of all types of vacation lodg- 
ing places was about 14° per cent higher than a year 
ago and in June 10 per cent above last year’s figure. 
Year-to-year gains in occupancy of guest houses and 
cabins amounted to about 25 per cent in May and 
nine per cent in June. For hotels and inns the respective 
gains were six per cent in May and 11 per cent in June. 
Gross receipts showed somewhat greater gains in 
general than guest occupancy as a result of rate ad- 
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vances at many establishments since last year. 

Advance reservations for summer lodging accom- 
modations have not kept pace with the increase in early 
season business in many New England areas. Pro- 
prietors report more shopping around for summer lodg- 
ings than usual, with more inquiries but in many cases 
fewer actual reservations than last year. There are 
many indications that vacationists are making reserva- 
tions later this year than last year and that there is a 
greater volume of spur-of-the-moment business. 

At the end of June, the advance reservations reported 
by hotels and inns showed the following percentage 
changes from reservations a year ago: July +7, August 

1, September —9. A similar comparison of reservations 
for guest house and cabin space showed: July -3, 
August —6, September —46. 

The ultimate success of New England vacation lodg- 
ing business this summer will depend on the extent to 
which last minute demands for accommodations offset 
deficits in advance reservations. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Camps Popular 


Reports of advance registrations at New England’s 
boys’ and girls’ camps suggest that parents made earlier 
plans for their children’s summer vacations than for 
their own. Enrollment programs of private boys’ and 
girls’ camps ran well ahead of last year’s levels be- 
ginning with the first reports from camp directors 
at the end of December. The total gain over regis- 
trations last year was about two per cent. Campers 
filled about 95 per cent of the combined capacity of the 
reporting camps at the opening of the camp season. 
The estimated total capacity of private camps in New 
England is approximately 60,000 campers. 

Camps sponsored by various agencies such as 
churches, Scouts, and “Y's” showed over-all enrollments 
slightly lower this year than last year, although many 
reported capacity bookings. Enrollments for all report- 
ing agency camps at the end of June were about 89 per 
cent of capacity for July and 82 per cent for August, or 
roughly 107,000 two-week campers. 
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GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 


ANDS MORE PRODUCTIV: 


s 


ARTICLES in previous issues of the Monthly Review 
have called attention to the state of depletion to which 
more than 300 years of indifferent treatment have re- 
duced New England’s woodlands. By 1945 the saw- 
timber reserve had been brought down to 58 billion 
board feet on the region’s 31 million acres of woodland 

less than 2,000 feet per average acre in contrast 
with an original stand estimated at 15,000 feet per 
acre. Annual sawtimber growth amounts to less than 
60 board feet per acre. Only half of this is in the more 
economically desirable softwoods. The downtrend, 
moreover, still continues despite the need of an increas- 
ing output of raw wood products to provide for healthy 
expansion of our wood-using industries. 

Foresters have long understood the reasons for this 
state of affairs and have advocated changes in our 
methods of handling our woodlands. They have deplored 
the destructive practice of clear cutting and, particu- 
larly, the too-common sacrifice of stands of timber in 
highly thrifty stages of growth. They are convinced 
that owners suffer unnecessary economic losses when 
they mismanage their woodland properties and that 
more conservative Management methods would yield 
much higher financial returns. 

It is hard to change long-entrenched habits of 
thought and action. The technical statistical evidence 
supporting the foresters in their position has, moreover, 
had little appeal to the mass of nonprofessional wood- 
land owners and operators. Forecasts based on technical 
research, however sound they may be, are too often 
discounted in favor of the practical considerations of 
the currently visible dollar. 

Believing that information on what has happened 
carries more conviction than predictions of what will 
happen in the future, this bank made a research grant 
to the New England Forestry Foundation in 1950 to 
finance a study of the advantages and disadvantages to 
the private owner of various methods of forest manage- 
ment.! The accent was on white pine, New England’s 
best commercial lumber tree. This preliminary report 
summarizes specific case histories covering a variety of 
conditions and methods and was designed to reveal, 
as far as these cases are concerned, what has actually 
happened in the past. Some of the cases are properties 
that were “clear-cut.” On some the owners have simply 
allowed the timber to grow naturally. A few cases show 
the result of cuttings intentionally kept less than 
totally destructive for the purpose of preserving a 
measure of future productivity. One case demonstrates 
the results of carefully planned conservative forest 
management — management designed to conserve the 
maximum of future productivity. 

Although the New England Forestry Foundation has 
made many carefully planned conservative cuttings for 
its clients during the past five years, the results will not 


1Walter L. Koenig, formerly Chief Forester for the New England Forestry 
Foundation, made the study. 
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be measurable for some years. Demonstration of actual 
results requires a period of at least 10 and preferably 15 
to 20 years together with accurate record keeping. The 
Pack Demonstration Forest at Warrensburg, New York, 
provides this essential combination. Forest’ conditions 
there are fully representative of conditions in central 
New England. Conclusions on the merits of conserva- 
tive forest management are confined to the evidence 
produced at Warrensburg. 


Clear ¢ if 


Comparative studies of 13 forest properties clearly 
indicate the damaging results of clear cutting. These 
lots aggregating more than 2,700 acres were selected, on 
the basis of evidence understood by trained foresters, 
as sites on which owners could have used good manage- 
ment. Instead of electing to undertake forest: manage- 
ment for continuous production, however, the owners 
of these tracts yielded to the impulse to liquidate them. 

These lots were cut at periods ranging between 26 
and 51 years prior to the time of study. The average 
was 36 years. Eight had had 35 years or more to show 
what they could do by way of recovering from that sort 
of treatment. The timber volume removed by the clear 
cutting is not known, but no lot had regained the mini- 
mum of 5,000 board feet per acre which the Foundation 
has found necessary for currently profitable forest 
management. The closest approach was 3,500 feet, and 
50 years had been required to produce this result. 
Two had 1,800 board feet per acre of timber of sawlog 
size, one in 31 years and one in 45. Stands on the others 
ranged down to 100 feet per acre. The average stand was 
737 board feet. Average timber growth had been at the 
rate of less than 21 board feet per acre per year. 

These cases may be better or worse than the average 
of clear-cut lots but they are probably representative 
because an attempt was made to select them without 
bias. These case histories illustrate the danger faced 
by any owner who permits clear cutting on his property. 
They also explain in part why productivity is so low on 
New England’s forest acreage as a whole. Even on the 
basis of present inflated values, these 13 properties are 
still dead weight on the hands of their owners. 


i 


ii ’ ‘ Vool Tobe bbe fraiiciti 


On four of the cases analyzed, totaling 22 acres, 
cuttings had been made at periods ranging between 15 
and 40 years prior to the time of examination. These 
cuttings, though relatively heavy, had been modified 
to provide conditions favoring subsequent productivity, 
at least to some extent. The results clearly demonstrate 
the advantage of this method over the clear-cutting 
system. The total timber stand prior to cutting was 
213,000 board feet, slightly more than 9,500 per acre. 
The cuttings removed 164,000 feet or not quite 7,500 
per acre — 77 per cent by volume. There remained, after 


cutting, about 2,000 feet per average acre. In 1950 the 
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average stand was 8,000 feet. These lots, in combination, 
accomplished this recovery in 28 years. 

The Forestry Foundation does not recommend this 
type of cutting for reasons that will be explained. While 
it refuses to make clear cuttings, it will make these 
heavy but modified cuttings if the owner insists. Such 
cuttings are at least a step in the right direction. They 
help to halt the trend toward devastation. 

The owners of the tracts where cutting was modified 
realized financial returns almost as substantial, other 
things being equal, as the owners who cut their lots 
clean. The timber now available gives promise of further 
financial return to the owners and additional raw ma- 
terial for the wood-consuming industries. 


p 

The Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest is a 
tract of 2,200 acres. It has been continuously under 
the management of the New York State College of 
Forestry since 1927. It provides an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for observation of the results of cutting in ac- 
cordance with the highest principles of conservative 
forest management. A report? on the results of this 
program says that at the time of acquisition the Forest 
was far from ideal. Unrestrained logging and an ill- 
advised agricultural development had left little except 
mediocre second growth, abandoned fields, and old-field 
pine. The Forest was, in other words, quite typical of 
much of New England’s present-day woodlands. 

The Pack Forest carried, in 1930, a sawtimber stand 
totaling 7.4 million board feet on the 1,300-acre mer- 
chantable timber portion of the tract. During the 
period between 1930 and 1947, cuttings totaling 3.2 
million feet have been made — 43 per cent of the origi- 
nal stand by volume. Despite the removal of nearly 
half the original timber stand or, more particularly, 
because of its removal and the way in which it was 
done, this tract carried, in 1947, a total timber stand 
of 10.8 million feet. The growth had exceeded the cut 
by 3.4 million feet. 

The results obtained with white pine are of more 
special interest to this study. The Forest contains a 
white pine working group covering 335 acres. On this 
area the standing timber volume had been raised from 
2.4 million board feet in 1930 to 3.4 million in 1947 
although 1.3 million had been taken out in cuttings. 
Growth, equalling more than 400 feet per acre per year, 
had exceeded the cut by one million board feet. 

The Foundation reported on some special study plots 
in the Pack Forest. Observations were made on some 
of the better sites which had heavier timber stands 
averaging more than 15,000 feet per acre. Cuttings 
removed almost 9,000 feet per acre at periods averaging 
13 years prior to the time of examination. Since the 
cuts were made, growth had made up almost all of the 
loss from cutting and the plots carried an average stand 
of 14,000 feet, more than twice the volume left after 
the cuts were made 13 years previously. 

There is nothing mysterious to foresters in this 
demonstration of the productive capacities of forests 
: 2Clifford H. Foster and Burt P. Kirkland, The Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest, Warrensburg, N. Y., Results of Twenty Years of Intensive Forest 


Management. The Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, Washington, 
D. C., 1949, 
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when conditions are favorable and proper management 
methods are applied. In fact these figures are closely 
in line with conclusions they draw from their scientific 
investigations. The difference is that these figures are 
drawn straight from developments that have actually 
occurred on the ground. Similarly striking evidence 
can be expected when the results of management by 
the New England Forestry Foundation become measur- 
able five to ten years hence. 

This evidence is of great significance to all wood- 
land owners and persons interested in the future of the 
general forest economy. The authors of the report on the 
Pack Forest project say that if the advantages of con- 
servative forest. management were well known, two mil- 
lion acres might well produce as much as is currently 
produced on ten million acres of privately owned forest 
land. Earliest and most effective results will obviously 
be obtained from applying improved forestry to the 
better chances. Statistics indicate that New England’s 
privately owned woodlands still contain several million 
acres of the better chances. 

This study, based on existing case histories, adds 
emphasis to the pressing need for, and positive ad- 
vantages of, more widespread application of conserva- 
tive forest management practices as replacements for 
the traditional and still too common practice of clear 
cutting. No attempt was made in this study to relate 
costs and financial returns. The intention was merely 
to point out how good forest management increases 
forest productivity. Studies of the profitability of man- 
agement in dollars and cents are under way and will be 
reported upon in the future. Owners of private forest 
land can meanwhile benefit from careful attention to 
the possibilities of conservative management of their 
own properties. 

The results of the Forestry Foundation study in- 
cluded findings on the effect of good management on 
timber quality. These will appear in a future report. 
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THE NEW U. 8. SAVINGS BONDS 


THE ‘TREASURY has recently offered more attractive 
investment opportunities to individual savers, em- 
ployees participating in payroll savings programs, 
pension funds, financial institutions (excluding com- 
mercial banks), and others who qualify as eligible sub- 
scribers, in its redesigned list of U. S. Savings Bond 
offerings. The Series E bond has acquired a ‘‘new look” 
and the individual investor may purchase a new Series 
H bond which pays him interest every six months. In 
addition, Series J and K bonds have replaced the old 
Series F and G bonds in the list of bond offerings for all 
investors except commercial banks. 

You or I as individuals may purchase the new Series 
E bonds at our local banks or in payroll savings pro- 
grams in $25, $50, $100, $200, $500, $1,000 and $10,000 
denominations. We pay 75 per cent of the value on 
the face of the bond and if we hold it for nine years and 
eight months we receive 100 per cent of its maturity 
value and thus obtain a yield of three per cent on our 
original investment. If we cash it in before it matures, 
then we receive an amount less than what is on the 
face of the bond, just as we did for the old Series E 
bonds. But the new Series E bond has a higher re- 
demption value in its early years than the old Series 
E bond, as an accompanying chart shows. For example, 
if we have to cash in a new E bond to tide us over an 
emergency two years after its purchase we will still have 
an investment yield of approximately 2.1 per cent in 
contrast to a .99 per cent yield if we had cashed in 
an old Series E bond. We cannot purchase more than 
$20,000 in maturity value of Series E bonds a year, but 
for most of us this is a very liberal limit. 

You do not have to cash or exchange your present 
holdings of old Series E bonds when they mature to ob- 
tain the benefits of the new Series E bonds. You will 
save time and trouble by holding your old bonds which 
will continue to increase in value for 10 years after 
their maturity dates. The value of your matured bonds 
will increase at a rate equal to approximately three 
per cent compounded semi-annually regardless of when 
you redeem them during the 10 years. If you wish, you 
may exchange your matured Series E bonds through 
your local bank for a Series K bond, but the smallest 
denomination of K bonds is $500. A Series K bondholder 
receives interest checks every six months which give 
him income at an interest rate of 2.76 per cent, an ap- 
proximate investment yield compounded semi-annually 
for the full 12-year life of the bond. A holder of this type 
of K bond may redeem it for the value of the exchanged 
E bonds at any time. 


Series H Bonds 

If you want to receive interest income semi-annually 
from a U.S. Savings bond, you should study the terms 
of the new Series H bond. You may purchase these 
bonds at par in denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000, but you cannot purchase more than 
$20,000 in maturity value annually. The interest check 
which you receive will increase in amount as you hold 
the bond up to four and one-half years after its date of 
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YIELDS AT REDEMPTION DATES 
New vs. Old U.S. Savings Bonds 
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issue. The payment will then stabilize at a fixed amount 
which will give you a yield of approximately three per 
cent if you hold the bond for the full nine years and 
eight months. You may cash in an H bond at any 
Federal Reserve Bank or Branch or the Treasury 
through your local bank for the amount which you paid 
for it after you have held it for six months. But you 
must give one month’s notice, and payment is made on 
the first day of the month following the end of the 
waiting period. 

The Series J and K bonds which replace the old F 
and G Series may be purchased by individuals, pension 
funds, financial institutions other than commercial 
banks, and other eligible subscribers up to the new maxi- 
mum allowable limit of $200,000 per year for the com- 
bined holdings of both new issues. The denominations 
of the Series J bond start at $25, and the issue price is 
72 per cent of the value of the bond at maturity. The 
denominations of the Series K bond start at $500 and 
sell at par, i.e., their denomination. Series J bonds in- 
crease in value up to their maturity dates, as do Series E 
bonds, but holders of Series K bonds receive interest in- 
come every six months. Both J and K bonds yield ap- 
proximately 2.76 per cent if investors hold them 12 years 
to their maturity. In order to encourage firm holding of 
the issues, holders of both series of bonds, except K bonds 
redeemed because of death or those issued in exchange 
for maturing old Series E bonds, incur some penalty in 
the form of lower interest yield if they cash their bonds 
before maturity dates. Even so, both J and K bonds 
have less severe penalties for early redemption than 


old F and G bonds. 
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